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Ghe South African Outlook. 


I am well aware that men love to hear of their 
er, but have an extreme disrelish to be told of their 


” 


—Edmund Burke. 

* * * * 
ng the Colonies by Research. 
etails have appeared in the press this month of far-reaching 
arch plans for meeting a large variety of needs in the colonial 
€ as set out in a White Paper taking the form of a Colonial 
arch Report. ‘This report says that the year marked the 
pletion of the main organisation and framework in London 
continuous survey of colonial research needs. Under the 
nial and Welfare Act of 1940 up to £1,000,000 a year may 
pent on “research and inquiry into matters calculated to 
ote the development of the colonies and the welfare of their 
les.” ‘The report states that fisheries research stations are 
set up in Uganda and Trinidad. The medical problems of 
olonies, it is stressed, require that special attention should be 
immediately to the problems of nutrition and the control of 
ria and mosquitoes by new anti-malarial drugs and new 
icides. To encourage the training of young men for 
cal research in the colonies, medical research studentships 
Id be granted to graduates of British universities. A mala- 
sub-committee has already been formed. Experiments in 
table oils have shown that the commercial utilisation of 
er seed oil, if developed, might prove a useful subsidiary 
e of revenue to rubber growers. A good deal of investiga- 
as also undertaken on plant products of possible medicinal 
insecticidal value. 

* * * * 
an representation on the Unemployment 
rance Board. 
is difficult not to feel that a chance has been missed by the 
ernment in deciding that the interests of the African contri- 
rs can best be represented by two Europeans. The men 
inted—Messrs. C. P. Alport and H. C. Wellbeloved—have no 
st been well chosen from the point of view of immediate 
ency, but the policy behind their selection is a shortsighted 
and strangely behind the times. ‘The inevitable reaction has 
wed promptly in the form of a very vigorous protest from 
\frican Commercial and Distributive Workers’ Union which 
1s that ‘“‘in view of the fact that African and other Non- 
pean workers are required to contribute to the Unemploy- 
- Insurance Fund, they are entitled to representation on any 
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boards created in terms of the act, with representation propor- 
tionate to their membership. The right to such representation 
has been recognised in the case of the European workers, who 
have nominated their men for appointment to the Board, and it 
is greatly to be deplored that African workers have been denied 
the opportunity to exercise the same right.” Is it too late for 
more far-seeing counsels to prevail? _ 
* * * 

The South African Bantu Betterment Fund. 

Mr. Desmond S. Leech was a well known mining engineer 
and at one time a member of the Johannesburg Stock Exchange. 
After retirement from active professional work he travelled 
extensively and also served the public weal as a member of the ~ 
executive of the National Anti-Waste Organisation. In 1940 he 
made a remarkable will, the terms of which were made public 
after his death last December. By this he left the whole of his 
estate of more than £102,000 to be made into a fund, after the 
death of his widow, for the benefit of the Bantu people in South 
Africa, Basutoland, Bechuanaland and Swaziland. ‘‘ I am con- 
vinced ” he wrote, in defining the intention of his legacy, “ that 
the Bantu, by his loyal and patient labour, has been one of the 
prime factors in building up and maintaining the economic 
prosperity of South Africa. On the other hand it is, in my view, 
evident that little is done to improve the conditions in which he 
lives, or for his general advancement and well-being. In re- 
cognition of the Bantu’s fine qualities, and of his value to the 
country, I desire to institute a fund for his benefit.” This Fund 
is to be administered by a board of five members of which three 
will be Europeans and two will be Africans, the appointment of 
both being in the hands of those members of the Union Parlia- 
ment who have been elected to represent the Natives. 

* * * * 


The instructions drawn up by Mr. Leech for the use of the 
Fund indicate how very well he knew what he was about. “ ‘The 
capital shall be invested and the net income used for the ameliora- 
tion of the conditions under which the Bantu people live and 
work ; for teaching them hygienic conditions of living, inculcat- 
ing in them habits of work, training them primarily in agricul- 
tural and industrial pursuits, assisting them to attain elementary 
education, providing them with facilities for recreation, and 
above all for creating conditions under which they may have 
regular employment, all with a view to their gradual advance- 
ment towards better standards of living and thought.” Further- 
more the funds may be used for the promotion of research, while 
with a view to supplementing the initial legacy, the trustees are 
directed to try to inspire and attract further donations or be- 
quests to the Fund. It is greatly to be hoped that they will 
succeed in this and that Mr. Leech’s generous gift will become 
the initial nucleus of a much larger fund built up by the gifts or 
legacies of a succession of people who want to help the African 
and have come to have confidence in the administration of this 
trust. In this way people who are not able to give on so munifi- 
cent a scale will be able to feel that their smaller gifts are accom- 
plishing the maximum result because the costs of administra- 
tion are already provided for. ‘That there should be many more 
such gifts is most desirable, but the multiplying of separate 
trusts might easily be unnecessarily wasteful. 

* * * *% 
The Auden Race Relation Trust. 

Nevertheless we welcome with gratitude another trust that has 
recently been formed, for although it is a separate trust its foun- 
der has wisely committed its management to officers of an exist- 
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ing and most suitable organisation, the Institute of Race Rela- 
tions. The donor in this case is Dr. F. T. Auden of Umten- 
tweni, Natal and the capital sum involved is £30,000. More 
than fifty years ago, after qualifying at Edinburgh, Dr. Auden 
practised at Rustenburg, Transvaal, and during the Anglo-Boer 
War had charge, of an ambulance unit with the burgher forces. 
After that he served in various parts of the British Empire and 
also under the Dutch Government in Java and Celebes. Later 
he returned to South Africa and settled in Natal. He married a 
daughter of the late Rev. J. C. Reyneke, who was for many years 
D.R.C. minister at Cradock. It will be generally agreed that he 
has demonstrated his keen interest in our complex racial problem 
in a practical and altogether admirable manner. 

* * * * 
United Missions in the Copper Belt. 

In 1936, the remarkable piece of co-operative work known as 
the United Missions in the Copper Belt was begun. In this 
work the co-operating societies have been the Church of Scot- 
land, the London Missionary Society, the Methodist Missionary 
Society, the Universities Mission, the South African Baptist 
Mission, the South African Presbyterian Mission and the United 
Society for Christian Literature. In its formative years the 
United Missions owed much to the leader, the late Rev. A. J. 
Cross, of the South African Baptist Mission. It was a heavy 
blow when Mr. Cross passed away. Recently a new leader, the 
Rev. George Fraser of the Church of Scotland, has been appoint- 
ed, and the British Committee, which is ultimately responsible 
for the work, has been considering plans for its development. 
It is specially desired that there should be close co-operation 
between the Churches and Missions in the Union of South 
Africa and the Team in the Copper Belt. This can be done in 
various ways, but one of the most desirable is that some South 
African Societies should come into the United Missions in the 
Copper Belt as full members, seconding one of their own people 
to be a member of the Team and taking a share in contributing 
to the common fund out of which the running expenses and the 
salaries of South African workers are paid. Some important 
posts are waiting to be filled, and here South Africa could help. 
Specially desirable is the finding of an ordained man whose 
charge would be European Free Church Congregations, an 
education secretary, a sociologist and a secretarial assistant. We 
understand that the Christian Council of South Africa has been 
approached to find such persons and to assist in other ways. It 
is our hope that strong chains of interest and common endeavour 
will be forged between ourselves and our northern neighbours. 

* % ; * * 
The South Pacific Commission. 

It is welcome news that the South Pacific Conference which 
was held in Australia recently and attended by official representa- 
tives of the British, American, French, Netherlands, Australian 
and New Zealand governments, has led to the constitution of a 
South Pacific Commission to advise the various governments in 
regard to the economic and social advancement of the island 
peoples. Some of these are probably the most primitive in the 
world. An Australian authority writes of them as “ hardly 
removed from the stone age when confronted with all the terrify- 
ing apparatus of war.” Something like two million of them are 
witnessing the breaking down of their isolation and the passing 
of their old ways before the thrust of the new. In the islands 
which have had longer and closer contact with civilisation there 
has been reason to fear that the presence of the White man was 
having the effect of robbing the Natives of the will to survive, but 
it is generally believed now that this danger has passed and that 
a good deal of the credit for this happier trend is due to the re- 
markable work of the social anthropologist in the Pacific field. 
The close collaboration of the various controlling powers makes 
possible the acceptance of agreed principles in the guidance of 
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these peoples through the dangerous years of transition, bas 
on reliable scientific knowledge. The actual Commission is 
have a small permanent secretariat assisted by.a strong reseat 
council of highly qualified workers in matters of health, so 
and economic development. The successful experience of 1 
Caribbean Commission on the other side of the globe encour, 

the hope that these peoples will be guided into new life inste 


of being exploited out of existence. ij 
% x * * i 
Groundnuts in East Africa. # 


‘The world shortage of cooking oils, fats, soap and prot 
feeds has led to the adoption by the British Government of 
immense scheme for the mechanised production of groundm 
in Kenya, Tanganyika and Northern Rhodesia, under whi 
great areas of available and suitable land are to be brought unc 
cultivation, backed by all the resources of modern scientific ag 
culture. A total expenditure of over £25,000,000 is menti 
in connection with the enterprise and preliminary operatic 
have begun. . The conception lacks nothing in boldness ind 
obviously fraught with revolutionary consequences for ~ 
peoples, and territories concerned. In its general educatior 
aspect alone it is epoch-making, while its financial implicatic 
may well prove to be as profound for East Africa as the effects: 
the development of a cocoa economy were in the West. 4 
management is to be in the hands of the United Africa Compan 
but it is definitely a government scheme and it may be assun 
that the utmost will be done to safeguard the true interests of t 
people at the many possible danger points. In private hands 
scheme so vast might too easily bring about a serious distort# 
of social and economic life, and its financial success be bought 
much too high a price in human well being, but under the ¢ 
trol of government, while something will probably be lost | 
mere efficiency, it should mean development rather than ¢ 
location and provide a more natural road of transition from 4 
old outmoded economy which now prevails, into modern wo: 
life. On a much more modest, yet not insignificant scale 4 
same idea is being worked out in Zululand, where action has be 
taken by the Union Department of Agriculture to stimulate 4 
production of this crop with the idea of helping South Afric 
be less dependent upon outside supplies of a commodity 
essential. 


* * * * 


Penal Reform. 

We hope very much that the campaign of the Penal Refo 
Movement under the leadership of Rev. Henri P. Junod will v 
strong and widespread support. ‘The old unscientific and 
imaginative ways die more hardly in South Africa than in ma 
other countries ; moreover the plight of the imprisoned does 1 
generally evoke active sympathy as readily as that of the innoc 
or the unconyicted, even though, be it remembered, those: 
prison are to be grouped, on the highest possible authority, w 
the hungry, the thirsty, the stranger, the naked and the si: 
For all too many it is enough that the way of the transgres 
should be hard, and there is little compunction that it shov 
be made as destructive as in prevailing conditions it so often} 
Mr. Junod’s- campaign, while conducted with true crusadi 
fervour, has also behind it great experience and profound cc 
structive good sense. ‘‘ The scientific development of our agg¢ 
said he in a recent interview with the Star, “‘ and the m 
foundations of Christianity impose upon us the duty of a tk 
rough examination of the principles accepted by our communi 
in the treatment of our fellow men who have fallen foul of 4 
law. ‘This is perhaps more imperative, more urgent, and a: 
more difficult to accept in South Africa, because the multi-rac 
conditions under which we live are demanding from legislate 
administrators and social workers more wisdom, more forcef 
ness and more vision than are usually required in normal hum 
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tionships. ... Are we going to build more town gaols for 
going to follow the lead of other countries, where prisons as 
th are being discarded and where the criminal is being dealt 
n in penitentiaries or work colonies built in the interior of the 
intry ? Mr. Junod went on to cite the very convincing 
erience of the Swiss prison colony at Witzwill in a fertile part 
jthe country under the control of Dr. Otto Kellerhals, an 
icationist with strong views on the redemptive values of pro- 
ive manual labour. This is no new unproved experiment 
has been carried on with success for more than fifty years, 
ng which time the cost of internment has greatly decreased, 
moral level of released prisoners has improved and crimina- 
has decreased in both scope and seriousness. We are dis- 
ed to ask with Mr. Junod, ‘“ Is this convincing enough ? ” 
* * * * 
ond National Health Foundation Centre for 
icans. 
‘Some of South Africa’s soiled linen having reached the 
.O. laundry: is it not time that we should show the world that 
have a laundry of our own?” The question comes from a 
s-letter of the National War Memorial Health Foundation 
is characterised by the sense of reality and the vigour which 
ks that admirable body. Though less than a year old, this 
obust infant,” (as the Cape Mercury describes it), is now 
iblished in five centres and is getting well into its stride prepa- 
ory to launching its national appeal for 200,000 members and 
900,000 on the first of May this year. A great deal of thorough 
loratory work has been going on and we learn that Edendale, 
r Pietermaritzburg, has been selected as the most suitable site 
the second health centre to be started for Africans. (It will 
remembered that the first is to be located at Binfield Park in 
Ciskei). Here is a Native population of about 15,000 in a 
tegically situated and reasonably compact area, where the 
organisation will be able to collaborate effectively with the 
ices already in existence under the auspices of the Natal 
al Health Commission. South African men and women 
) served in the armed forces are strongly behind their great 
ception of a memorial worthy of their comrades, and they 
® going to plan and conduct a constructive campaign in the 
s of peace comparable to their splendid achievements in the 
tructive days of war. 
> * * * 

reenigins again. 
n our August number last year we called attention to the 
uirable way in which Vereeniging has been setting about its 
y severe problem of African housing. Progress is so hearten- 
9 and instructive that we make no apology for reproducing a 
it of a recent report by the correspondent of the Star. The 
®cess of transferring the inhabitants of the old location to 
yrpe Native township is proceeding smoothly in spite of 
foerous difficulties which have had to be surmounted by the 
yvn Council. Not the least of these has been overcome by 
formulation by the Council of arrangements, satisfactory both 
i self and the owners of “ permanent dwellings,”’ to compensate 
itlean-to hovels which are being demolished after their evacua- 
ji. The compensation ranges between £30 and £150, and the 
hl amount paid to date is more than £40,000. The cost of 
ving is also borne by the Council. Out of 792 stands in the 
jition, 126 have been demolished since 1943. ‘The total 
Peetion of the location is expected to take from two to three 
jrs. At Sharpe Township the municipality has concentrated 
shousing. When the building scheme has reached a satis- 
jory point, recreational and other facilities will be undertaken. 
jeady, 1,613 houses have been occupied and 400 are nearing 
pletion. . 


* * * 
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Baths, wash basins. 

The first cottages built were of an experimental nature- and 
from these have developed the present neat, compact four- 
roomed houses. In the erection of these houses modern methods 
of prefabrication played an important part in reducing the cost 
to £240 per house, and in saving time. For instance, 482 
houses were erected during the year ended September 30, 1946. 
Pre-fabrication technique has been so perfected that besides 
the window and double-door frames, even the baths, cupboards 
and wash basins are pre-cast of cement in solid units. 

cy % * * 


New type of Hostel. 

Well built brick hostels with an attractive appearance are 
being erected to cater for single Native men. Each hostel will 
accommodate twenty persons. ‘Twenty of these hostels are 
nearing completion. Provision is also being made for ablution 
blocks at various points in the township. It is hoped to lay 
water on to all the houses and to introduce water-borne sewerage, 
The latter would be facilitated by the fact that the township is 
laid out on a broad slope of hill. 

* * 


World Conference of Christian Youth, Oslo. ; 

This conference has been initiated by the World Council of - 
Churches, the World’s Alliance of Y.M.C.A.’s, the World’s 
Y.W.C.A. and the World Student Christian Federation, and is 
sponsored by the International Missionary Council and the 
World’s Sunday School Association. It is to be held in the 
Norwegian capital from July 28 to August 8 and will bring to- 
gether 1,300 delegates and leaders from all over the world in the 
name of Christ. Its organisers are deeply concerned to secure 
the strong and persistent prayer-support of Christian people 
everywhere, realising that without it the prospects for full success 
are slight. The proceedings of the Conference are to centre 
round the triumphant phrase “‘ Jesus is Lord,” and it is hoped 
that with God’s blessing this may become a rallying cry for 
Youth in all lands, as those who have been at Oslo return to their 
homes with its message. A representative group, which is 
planning the details has given time and effort to discovering what 
really are the main questions that the youth of the world are ask- 
ing, and the following ten have been selected :— 

How is Christ overcoming the world ? 

Who decides what is good and evil ? 

Can the Bible help us in our concrete decisions ? 

Is man the slave of his inventions ? 

Must. individual freedom and social justice clash ? 

On what basis is world order possible ? 

Are the Churches beyond repair ? 

Can the Churches really unite ? 

Can the Churches avoid being utopian or escapist ? 

Must society be built upon the family ? 

* * * * 


* * 


Tribute to a Tribe. 
An officer formerly attached to N.E.A.S. writes to the Star of 
21st January: I wish to pay tribute to a little brown tribe, the 
Bapedi. Surprisingly few people know about them. ‘They made 
excellent soldiers ; and having done this duty they have come 
forth in large numbers to join the police and the South African 
Railways. ‘They will make excellent policemen. These men 
from the mountains and plains of the Northern Transvaal have ~ 
always been noted for their bravery. In the South African War 
Museum in Johannesburg there is a series of snapshots dealing 


with some of the convoys undertaken by them. 


é x. * * 
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The Visit of the King and Queen to South Africa 


(FEBRUARY, 1947) 


March 1st, 1947 


GA. 9 rer ~ —o 
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[This day of issue is also the day of the Royal visit to Lovedale when more than 5,000 African students are greeting the Ro 


Family. 


Hail to thee ! Thou Monarch of Great Britain and Dominions ! 
Thou King of the Colonies and Protectorates under your Flag ! 
Thou Son of George named after his Father and Great Grand 


Fathers, : 
For thou resembled them in Refinement and in Dignity. 


Thou Ruler of a myriad of Races, as many as the Stars in the 


Heavens, _ 
How, then, shall You ever be able to assemble them ? 
Thou Bull with fierce eyes, nobody dares look at you ; 
Thou art like a fabulous river-snake with changeable colours ; 
That is a creature nobody dares look in the face. 
We greet thee! We give You a New Name! 
Hail to thee! Hail Zanoxolo (Peace-Bringer) ! 
Thou bringest peace to us ; 
The war is over, thou hast finished it ; 
The enemy dispersed, the World is at peace. 
Hail, Peace-Bringer ! Hail, Peace-Bringer ! 
Thou “ Rattling ’ Thunder, you “ rattled’ over Hitler, 
And slicing him body and soul, he was stone cold ; 
He was no more, swifter than he could imagine. 
Yea, thou didst kill the man with a sullen face. 
Thou Hero of London, who distinguished himself in Battle. 
Yea, in the Great Battle of London— 
In the great German Raid— , 
You stumbled and rose again, and just escaped a hit ; 
You made narrow escapes like a Man. 
Thou Child of the Old King you have come to us 
When the Kraal of Xhosa is in ruins— 
It is like a deserted village— 
There is not a remnant of the Nation. 
When we say so we renew old sores ; 
We remember men, who, with dignity addressed themselves 
At State occasions, for they knew the Law and Custom. 
With us, men of sound sense are selected, 
To make company with a King ; 
He stops with them, those men of keen observation, 
Thou hast come to our homes, 
Thou shalt receive hospitality in abundance. 
With us, no one ever passes by 
Without being called in and treated like a guest, 
Yea, and even like a Guest of Honour. 
Most Beautiful One, thou art handsome when you laugh ; 
Thou art flexible like one used to sporting ; 
Thou art flexible even in war, like a reed. 
It is good you have arrived ; it is well you have come ; 
Thy children are in a tumult and in a turmoil. 
Thou bringest us rain, thou Rain-Bringer— 
The rain of Autumn, so that we shall have a good harvest, 
Leave us with a Blessing, Peace and Freedom ; 
Share with us your Knowledge, Art and Education. 


Mr. A. Z. Ngani of Falconer Higher Mission School, Middledrift, has written a Xhosa 
their Majesties and has sent us his own translation into English]. 


“* praise”’ poem in hon 

: 
Pave the roads and make them hard and smooth, q 
So that our Monarch will tread on paths good and straight. — 
Go steadily and well, for the Country is Yours ; i 
Go with a free Heart and be of Cheer ; ; 
Be of good Health and Wealth of Health and Happiness. — 


We hail thee, even thee, O Queen ! 
We greet thee! We hail thee, thou Mother of the Waves (Noma 
We look at You with keen interest, 

For thou art the Mother— 

The Mother of all these Races of diverse Colours— 

We are All Your Children. 

Thou Mother, blessed with a variety of a Family, 

Kven a Black One is in the Family. 

We welcome You and pour showers of Blessings. 

We exhort you! Go with a light Heart, this is your Kraal. 
For thou fittest well unto the Place where You are married, 
For thou art teeming with Beauty and Majestic Dignity. 


We hail ye ! Even ye, Princesses of Honour ! 
We greet thee Princess Royal and thou O, Beloved One ! 
When we look at you, Princess Royal 
You remind us of the Late Queen Victoria the Good ; 
When we say these things, Ye Princesses, we greet You ! 
Remember us when you return Home, 
Yea, when You cross the Sea, 
Remember Africa when you cross the Waves, 
Have pleasant Dreams when You dream about her, 
Have pleasant Memories when You think about her. 


What do the people say about this visit ? 

What does South Africa say about it ? 

What does Africa as a whole say? 

The Great Lion and Lioness of Britain 

Have split the Deep Ocean asunder, 

Its waters cleft and dispersed, 

They are cleft and have changed into ice, 

For they are the monarchs of Britain, 

And Britain is the Ruler of the Waves. 

The water drifted to the Land of Ice and Snow. 
The Continents have joined together for a time, 
And the Gulf dividing the Nations has now been bridged, 
And the Nations are as one united— 

Allied intact, and truly united, 

Like a ball of beef broiled in the sun— 

The Union of all the Nations ! 

The Union of all the Nations ! 


ch Ist, 1947. 


‘HE first meeting of the newly-appointed Action [Committee 
of the Executive of the Christian Council of South Africa, 
up to make possible constant consultation between the 
urches and immediate action on matters of emergency, met in 
pe Town on the 6th February. The President, the Most 
verend the Archbishop of Cape Town, was in the Chair. 


0 keep in touch with opinion in other parts of the country 
Action Committee decided that certain members of the 
uncil and Secretaries of local Action Committees should be 
roached to give assistance where required, while Senator 
kes, Mr. J. R. Sullivan, M.P., and Mr. F. B. Allen, M.P., 
re to be asked to act as the Committee’s consultants on matters 
legislation and Government policy. 


. A. M. Filmer, the new Hon. Treasurer, gave to the meet- 
a detailed analysis of the Council’s financial position. The 
ion Committee resolved that an appeal should be made 
mediately to constituent bodies and to private individuals in 
hope of assuring an increased income which is essential for 
Council’s work. 


The Action Committee carefully considered what might be 
ne by way of responding to the appeal made by the World 
uncil of Churches for the distressed Churches of Europe. It 
s decided that the appeal, in view of what was already being 
ne by the individual Churches themselves in this country, 
ould be passed on to the Christian public generally through 
> medium of the Press, with the information that gifts received 
the Christian Council would be passed on to Geneva. It is 
be hoped that Christian people everywhere will heed this 
peal arising from a situation far more desperate than we in this 
untry appreciate. 


The Action Committee reviewed the comments of the con- 
tuent Churches and Missions of the Council on the revised 
aft of the Memorandum to the Native Laws Commission. 
rtain final emendations were made to the Preamble, and the 
emorandum in its final form will now be presented by a dele- 
‘ion to the Native Laws Commission in Pretoria or Johannes- 
rg. 

Full consideration was given by the meeting to the implica- 
ns of the new Unemployment Insurance Act so far as ministers 
religion were concerned. Official information had been given 
the Congregational Union that ministers of religion had not 
sn exempted from the provisions of the Act, and therefore, 
der the Act, were classed as employees. Representatives of 
urches, as members of the meeting, were unanimous in the 
w of their Churches that their ministers were not and could 
t be classed as employees. The President reported that the 
tter was being investigated for the Anglican Church, and 
ered to obtain an opinion on the situation generally. If con- 
ted action was then called for, a deputation of the Heads of 
urches would be arranged, including, it was hoped, the Dutch 
formed and Roman Catholic Churches. The matter was left 
the President’s hands for further decision. 


\s instructed by the Executive Committee, the Action Com- 
tee gave consideration to the relative functions of the Litera- 
e and Editorial Sections of the Council’s work. It was felt 
t the Literature Section should deal purely with vernacular 
terial, and should be a “clearing house ”’ providing a co- 
rative policy in the publication of vernacular literature by the 
uncil’s constituent Churches and Missions. The latter are to 
sounded on their reaction to this plan, and action taken 
ordingly. 
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The Christian Council of South Africa 


. ACTION COMMITTEE MEETING 


After a consideration of the Council’s commitments, the 
January meeting of the Executive Committee had felt it impossible 
to send a delegate to the Enlarged Committee Meeting of the 
International Missionary Council to be held in Canada in July 
of this year. This had been intimated to the Council and had 
brought forth a cable and letter from them urging that at this 
juncture of world-wide interest in South Africa special efforts 
should be made to permit of the Secretary’s attending, and: 
offering financial assistance to that end. ‘The Action Committee 
decided, in the circumstances, that the Secretary should attend 
if a passage could be secured and voted a contribution towards 
the cost. ’ 


A request from the South African Race Relations Institute 
that the Churches should appoint a “ Race Relations Sunday,” 
as is done in America, was carefully considered by the Com- 
mittee. It was felt that Goodwill Sunday already fulfils this 
function, but that there was room for harmony concerning the 
Sunday upon which it should be observed. If those who object- 
ed to the observance of Quinquagesima Sunday as Goodwill 
Sunday could be brought to the acceptance of this by the Insti- 
tute of Race Relations then a ‘‘ Race Relations Sunday ” would 
offer no difficulties. 


Finally, the Action Committee endorsed the sending of the 
following letter of appreciation to the Native Affairs Dept. :— 


February, 1947. 


The Secretary for Native Affairs, 

Cape Town. 

Sir, 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Christian 
Council of South Africa held in Cape Town on the 11th and 13th 
of January last we were instructed to convey to you the sincere 
thanks of the Council and its constituent Churches and Missions 
for the assistance given by your Department in the establishment, 
extension, and maintenance, of Mission Hospitals over a long 
period of years. 


Ever since the issue of Union Circular No. 31 of 1929 your 
Department has given grants to Mission Hospitals for the train- 
ing of Native Nurses, and has in this way stimulated and encour- 
aged the provision of such training. We recognise that many, if 
not all, of the Mission Hospitals, could scarcely have continued 
to function but for these grants and for the additional assistance 
which your Department provided during the difficult war years. 


We understand that your grants for the maintenance of Hospi- 
tals will not be continued after the 31st March, 1947, as the 
various Provincial Administrations will become responsible for 
providing hospital services for all sections of the population. We 
appreciate the reasons for this decision, and we agree that it is 
not the function of your Department to provide hospital services. 
We therefore value all the more what has been done in this way 
since 1929, and we wish to take this opportunity of acknowledg- 
ing our indebtedness to you. 


We also recall that considerable assistance has been given in 
the form of capital grants for the building and extension of many 
Mission Hospitals, and that in many other ways your Depart- 
ment has through its officials shown a practical interest in, and 
sympathy with, Mission Hospitals, which has been greatly 
appreciated. The latest instance of this was the assistance given 
by the Minister and yourself in the Cape Province in the nego- 
tiations of the Mission Hospitals with the Cape Administration. 
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We are confident, therefore, that although we may no longer 
look to your Department for grants for the maintenance of our 
Hospitals, we can still rely on your support and sympathy in our 
efforts to secure improved medical services for the Native people. 

We shall be glad if you will kindly convey this expression of 


South India’s United Church 
WHAT IT MEANS | 
By Dr. H. C. Lefever (Travancore). 


"THE South India scheme of Church Union is a daring attempt 

to unite three forms of Church Order. The Church that 
will result from this union will be an Episcopal Church, in that 
it will have Bishops. It will also be a Presbyterian Church, in 
that it will be governed by Councils composed of ministers to- 
gether with lay representatives. It will also be a Congregational 
Church, in that the local congregation will have authority over 
its own affairs. The episcopal authority will be limited by the 
autonomy of the local Church and the autonomy of the local 
Church will be limited by the fact that it will have a Church 
Council and a Synod. The aim is therefore to work out a Church 
Order in which authority and liberty must be exercised in the 
spirit of love. 

Naturally the scheme has aroused much opposition from 
many sides. High Church Anglicans have expressed growing 
concern at the limitation of the bishop’s authority, and they are 
doubtful as to what is implied by the statement in the Scheme 
that the uniting churches “ recognize that God has bestowed 
His grace with undistinguishing regard through all their minis- 
tries,’ and that ‘“‘ they acknowledge each others’ ministries to be 
real ministries of the Word and Sacraments.’’ On the other 
hand, some Congregationalists have found much difficulty in 
accepting the Scheme. They object to its episcopal form, to its 
acceptance of creeds as “ witnessing to and safeguarding the 
Christian faith,” to the lack of provision for lay celebration of the 
Lord’s supper and for the ministry of women. 

A genuine attempt has been made, however, to meet all these 
and other objections, and there has been a growing faith in the 
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gratitude to the Minister. . 
Yours faithfully, | 
’ (Sgd.) Joun R. DaARBYSHIRE il 
(Archbishop of Cape Town) President 
(Sgd.) StanLey G. PitTs, Secreta 
Sal 


aH 


power of the Holy Spirit to guide and protect the United Chur 
when it shall be established, so that all things in it may be do 
in conformity with the Will of God. oe 

The Methodist Church was the first to accept the scheme, as) 
had been the last to enter into the negotiations. ‘This happen 
in 1943. Then in January, 1945, the General Council of t 
Church of India, Burma and Ceylon (the Anglican Church 
India) approved the scheme. Now the South India Unit 
Church (a federation of Congregationalists and Presbyterians 
which the L.M.S. congregations in South India belong) © 
decided by a 90 per cent. majority vote to accept the sch 
Recent statements from prominent Anglicans in England and 
India, however, have cast some doubts on the significance of t! 
Church of India vote of January, 1945. What is awaited fre 
the Church of India, Burma and Ceylon, is its agreement th: 
while no congregation in the United Church will have impos 
upon it a form of worship or ministry to which it is not accu 
tomed, or to which it conscientiously objects, this Pledge s! 
not in itself debar any minister of the United Church, wheth 
he is episcopally or non-episcopally ordained, from appointmea 
to any congregation of the United Church where that congregati: 
desires it. If the Anglican General Council, when it me 
shortly, is able to approve this Pledge being included in t| 
Scheme, and present indications suggest that it will be able to | 
so, the way should be clear for the union to be inaugurated | 
1947. That will be a great advance in the history of the Chur: 
of Christ, and an example to Christians in every land. 


The Whole’ Man 


[In response to a strongly preferred request we are reproducing the following story frem a pamphlet by the Rev. Robert Baw 
both for its heroic quality and its link with South Africa]. 


HSTORIANS will rank the story of Count Helmuth James, 

von Moltke as one of the most stirring of the recent war, 
and as one of the most romantic, linking up as it does South 
Africa and Germany. At the close of the South African War, 
Mrs. Jessie Rose-Innes, wife of Sir James (as he later became), 
took her daughter Dorothy to Europe. Not knowing where to 
stay in Germany, she inserted an advertisement in a German 
newspaper. This was seen by Countess von Moltke, who in- 
vited the mother and daughter to her estate—Kreisau, in Silesia. 
Within one week of their meeting, the eldest son and Dorothy 
became engaged. They were married in 1905, Dorothy being 
twenty-one. A worthy daughter of her parents, she brought to 
that German family the liberal views and the strength of character 
which were so strongly developed in Sir James and his wife. So 
greatly did the Germans respect and trust her, that the German 
General Staff allowed her to give her whole time to the care of 
British prisoners in the first world war. The eldest boy—there 
were four boys and one girl—was linked in his name with his 
grandfather in South Africa,—and called Helmuth James von 
Moltke. He married a German girl of his student days, one who 
made a great contribution to his life and work, a fine soul. 


Helmuth James was trained for law. Inheriting the gr 
~ humanitarian ideals of his South African grandparents, he gz 
himself unsparingly to the rehabilitation of Germany in 1 
period between the two wars. Distressed by the tragic proble: 
of unemployment, he conceived the idea and carried it im 
practice, of camps where the youth of all classes in Germa 
could meet together and try to understand each other and wo 
together for the common good. Then came the Nazis witk 
philosophy of life which Count Helmuth James von Moltke { 
had the mark of the beast. Quietly the Count set to work to. 
to counteract the movement and to warn Britain. He ma 
frequent visits to London, and on one occasion he said: “ Y 
over here discuss whether there will be another war. We 
Germany only discuss when war will break out.” ‘| 
In 1937 the Count visited his grandparents in South aI 
In 1939 came war, and he was called to be adviser on Internatic 
al Law by the German Supreme Command. From as far b 
as 1938 there were certain groups of officers in the Ger 
Supreme Command plotting against the Nazi regime, but 
Count refused to identify himself with any of them. He did 
believe in armed revolt. He was persuaded that the downfall 
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ational Socialism was inevitable. But if it came about through 


med revolt, there would arise those who would say that they, 
¢ Germans, had been defeated again as in the first war because 
ey did not stand together. Then would begin the same old 
gedy of scheming for the next war. The Count wished 
her to prepare a group of people of wide humanitarian out- 
k, who would be able to take charge when the inevitable 
astrophe overwhelmed the country and brought with it 
verty, disease and economic chaos. Quietly he contacted 
adred spirits, and on several occasions had week-end confer- 
ces at his home on the Kreisau estate. They got as far as 
afting documents with post war plans, one of them providing 
the trial and punishment of war criminals at the Hague Court 
International Justice. In 1942 he managed to get a letter 
ough to a friend in England,—a letter that will prove invalu- 
le to all who try to understand what like things were inside 
ermany in a year when Hitler’s power was still supreme. After 
erring to the reign of terror, he wrote : ‘‘ The few really good 
ople who try to stem the tide are isolated . . . they cannot trust 
sir comrades . . . THOUSANDS OF GERMANS WHO 
ILL SURVIVE WILL BE DEAD MENTALLY, USELESS 
JR NORMAL WORK. (Prophetic words these as we read 
em in 1947!) But things are better than you can believe. 
1€ Most important is the spiritual awakening, which is starting 
, coupled as it is with preparedness to be killed, if need be. 
© are trying to build on this foundation. Today it is begin- 
ag to dawn on a not too numerous but active part of the popu- 
ion that what is done is sinful, that they are personally res- 
msible for every savage act that has been done, as Christians. 
rhaps you will remember, that in discussion before the war, I 
intained that belief in God was not essential for coming to the 
sults you arrive at. TODAY I KNOW, I WAS WRONG, 
IMPLETELY WRONG. You know that I have fought the 
azis from the first day, but the amount of risk-and readiness of 
rifice which is asked from us now, and that which may be 
<ed from us tomorrow require more than right ethical principles 
. For us Europe after the war is less a problem of frontiers and 
diers of top-heavy organisations or grand plans, but Europe 
er the war is a question of HOW THE PICTURE OF MAN 
AN BE RE-ESTABLISHED IN THE BREASTS OF OUR 
LLOW-CITIZENS. THIS IS A QUESTION OF RELI- 
ION AND EDUCATION, OF TIES TO WORK AND 
AMILY, OF THE PROPER RELATION OF RESPONSI- 
LITY AND RIGHTS... Can you imagine what it means to 
wk as a group when you cannot use the telephone, when you 
2 unable to post letters, when you cannot tell the names of your 
»sest friends to your other friends for fear that one of them 
ght be caught and might divulge the names under pressure ? 
'. The hardest bit of the way is still to come, but nothing is 
prse than to slack on the way. PLEASE DO NOT FORGET 
SAAT WE TRUST THAT: YOU WILL STAND. IT 
AROUGH WITHOUT FLINCHING, AS WE ARE PRE- 
(RED TO DO OUR BIT, AND DON’T FORGET THAT 
IR US A VERY BITTER END IS IN SIGHT WHEN 
IU HAVE SEEN MATTERS THROUGH. WE HOPE 
HAT YOU WILL REALISE THAT WE ARE READY TO 
ELP YOU WIN WAR AND PEACE.” Let us not forget 
at these words were written by a German, a grandson of a 
eat South African, holding high position in the Supreme 
ymmand of the German Armed Forces, in 1942. 


The Count was instrumental in getting people safely out of 
srmany, a dangerous work for one in his position. He went 
ther. When the invasion of North Africa took place, the 
uzis proposed to treat as traitors all Frenchmen who fought on 
e allied side. The Count realised that a direct protest from 
m would be of no avail and would probably lead to his own 
rest. He adopted a clever ruse. Secretly he got word through 
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to Britain and they lost no time in letting the Germans know that 
they were aware of their intentions. ‘Then the Count stepped 
in—with seeming innocence—and as chief adviser on interna- 
tional affairs, sent a memorandum to the German Headquarters, 
pointing out the serious disadvantages that would ensue if the 
allies retaliated. ‘The evil project was dropped. 

Then came the tragic events that led to the martyrdom of this 
great soul. In January, 1944, the Count passed on a warning to 
a man whom the Gestapo were on the point of arresting. ‘The 
man unfortunately was captured and under pressure gave in- 
formation that led to the Count’s arrest. ‘To begin with the 
authorities did not treat the matter of very serious importance, 
and there were reasonable prospects that the Count would be set 
free. But in the meantime, the group with which he had been » 
associated became somewhat impatient, and were won over, 
many of them, to the view of others who were pressing for armed 
revolt. The plot failed and the leaders were arrested. The 
Count had a good alibi, for he was in prison at the time. But he 
was involved. 

The “trial”? took place in Berlin in a small hall,—the so 
called People’s Court. The notorious Herr Freisler was the 
President or Judge. Repeatedly throughout the proceedings he 
kept referring to “the Moltke circle,” {‘ Moltke’s plans.” At 
the outset the Court enunciated certain so called fundamental 
principles of the law, all obviously designed to fling the net 
around the Count. Thus they laid it down as being tantamount 
to high treason for anyone, even while holding himself aloof from 
all violent action, to prepare measures for the event when a third 
party, namely the enemy, shall have overthrown the government 
by force, for by so doing he is putting his trust in the strength of 
the enemy. (There would have been quite a few executions in 
South Africa if that had been a fundamental principle of law 
here!) The most significant ‘ principle” was that it was 
tantamount to preparation for high treason for anyone ‘TO PRE- 
SUME TO FORM AN OPINION ABOUT A MATTER 
THAT IT IS THE FUHRER’S BUSINESS TO DECIDE. . 
Little wonder the Count in a letter smuggled through to his wife 
should write: ‘‘ In view of the ‘ legal principles ’ of the Peoples 
Court, I was to be done away with.” Herr Freisler went into 
frequent paroxysms when the Count was under examination. 
To quote the Count’s own words, Freisler ‘‘ banged on the table, 
and went the colour of his robe.” When the conference at 
Kreisau. was under discussion, Freisler roared: {‘ Who was 
under discussion ? Who was present? A Jesuit father! 
Of all people, a Jesuit father! And a _ Protestant 
minister . . . and not a single National Socialist ! No, not one! 
...and you’re not ashamed of it, even though no decent German 
would touch a Jesuit with a barge pole! And the other reverend 
gentleman! What was he after there? Such people should 
confine their attentions to the hereafter and leave us here in 
peace! And you went visiting Bishops! Looking for some- 
thing you’d lost, I suppose! Where do you get your orders 
from? You get your orders from the Fuhrer, and the National 
Socialist party. That goes for you as much as for any other 
German, and anyone who takes his orders, NO MATTER 
UNDER WHAT CAMOUFLAGE, FROM 'THE AGENTS 
OF THE OTHER WORLD IS TAKING THEM FROM 
THE ENEMY, AND WILL BE DEALT WITH ACCORD- 
INGLY!” Again Freisler cried: ‘‘ Only in one respect does 
National Socialism resemble Christianity : we demand the whole 
man ... From whom do you take your orders, from the still, small 
voice or from Adolph Hitler ?” 

The Count’s parents had been Christian Scientists, and as a 
youth, he himself had followed them. But in 1931 he ceased to 
be a Christian Scientist. While remaining an uncompromising 
idealist, he was very reserved in the matter of anything approach- 
ing orthodox Christianity. But the war and accompanying 
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experiences, particularly in prison, crystallised many things for 
him, and he came to a certainty of faith that is a challenge to all 
who read his letters. A few quotations will suffice. In his 
farewell letter to his wife on January 11, 1945, he wrote : “‘ How 
good God has been to me... . I’m so filled with gratitude that 
there’s really room for nothing else . . . I felt exactly as it says in 
Isaiah 43 : 2: ‘ When thou passest through the waters I will be 
with thee : and through the rivers, they shall not overflow thee : 
when thou walkest through the fire, thou shalt not be burned ; 
neither shall the flame kindle upon thee,’ that is to say upon thy 
soul . . Yesterday we read this beautiful passage : ‘ But we have 
this treasure in earthen vessels, that the excellency of the power 
may be of God, and not of us . . . We are troubled on every side, 
. yet not distressed ; we are perplexed but not in despair ; perse- 
cuted but not forsaken; cast down but not destroyed ; always 
bearing about in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the 
life also of Jesus might be made manifest in our body.’ Thanks 
be before all things to God. Thanks also for your intercessions, 
and thanks to all those who have prayed for us and for me... 
Were I now to be reprieved I should have my way to find all over 
again, so absolute has been the demonstration of God’s presence 
and mighty power. He shows us these, and shows them quite 
unmistakably, precisely when he deals with us as we ourselves 
should not choose. ALL OTHER THEORIES ARE NON- 
SENSE . . . How wonderfully God has moulded his unworthy 
vessel . .. He humbled me as J have never been humbled before, 
so that I had to lay aside all pride, and at last, after thirty-eight 
years, came to a full understanding of my sinfulness, so that I 
learned to pray for His forgiveness, and to trust in His grace... 
He let me taste in all their bitterness the agony of parting, the 
terror of death, and the fear of hell, so that these also are behind 
me. ‘Then He endows me with Faith, Hope and Charity, and 


To Learn to Live Better 
JUST ANOTHER PIOUS CONFERENCE ? 
By Prof. H. J. Rousseau. 


“ This Cape Town conference on Non-European adult education 
that you've just attended,” said my friend, “is 1t going to be just 
another pious conference or will something practical result from it ?”’ 

“That depends,” I replied. 

Very cautious you are—as canny as a Scot or a Greek oracle! 
Depends on what ? 

“Tt all depends on you, and on me!”’ 

For months the S.A. Institute of Race Relations Deputy- 
Director Mr. Quintin Whyte, formerly on Lovedale staff, and 
Mrs. Whyte, had been organizing the Conference: obtaining 
information and views on Non-European Adult Education from 
scores of sources, conducting careful experiments with some of 
these in actual night classes on the Rand, and arranging for 
specialists to take charge of the various sub-problems. Finally 
about seventy delegates from all over Southern Africa met under 
the chairmanship of Mr. Leo Marquard, M.B.E., Rhodes 
Scholar and war-time head of South Africa’s Army Education 
Service. After listening to an opening address by Director of 
Adult Education Dr. G. W. Eybers, who sketched the general 
problem and some of the proposed solutions, the delegates divid- 
ed into sectional committees with specialist chairmen. In a 
series of meetings they thoroughly thrashed out their respective 
topics, after which their reports were correlated and then out- 
lined to the whole conference for discussion. 

But it was not only the excellent organization behind the con- 
ference that was responsible for its success. ‘The organizers had 
managed to persuade outstanding men in education, particularly 
Non-European education, to attend and assist... Among these were 
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with such full measure that it is really overwhelming . . . T) 
denominational bias falls away, and finally I stood before Freis| 
not as a Protestant, not as a great landowner, not as a noble, n 
as a Prussian, not as a German even... No, I stood there AS 
CHRISTIAN AND AS NOTHING ELSE .. . All other cat 
gories fell away. All the pains that God has taken with me, # 
intricate twists and turns of conduct, the everlasting tacking . 
the purport of it all was suddenly revealed within an hour « 
January 10, 1945. (that was at the trial). And to think, that G 
gave Himself so much trouble, just for that one hour... le 
truthfully say of myself: ‘‘ He died in fullness of years and 
life’s experience .. . All the texts that we both love are enshrin 
in my heart as they are in yours. But I would end by saying 
you from the depths of my being, and from the fullness of : 
treasure wherewith he hath filled this particular earthen vesse 


‘ The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the Love of Go 
and the fellowship of the Holy Ghost be with you all evermoy 
Amen.’ ”’ 


So this brave grandson of a great South African went to | 
death,—and immortality. Time will make it clear that | 
achieved far more than those who in all good faith had resort; 
to armed revolt. When Hugh MacKail (1640-1666), one of t/ 
first martyrs of the Scottish Convenanting times, was on his w) 
to execution, he said: ‘“‘ One drop of my blood, through t} 
grace of God, may make more hearts contrite, than many yeaz 
sermons might have done.”” We may say the same will pro 
true of Count Helmuth James von Moltke. His is a story th 
ought to be told and re-told to every child in Germany,—and 
story that ought to be told and re-told to every child in Som 
Africa. : 

ROBERT BARR. — 


Secretary for Education, Adv. Roberts, key-man of South Africt 
Education ; the architect and builder of Army Education, Dr. | 
G. Malherbe ; Professors D. D. T. Jabavu and Z. K. Matthew) 
Bishops Lavis of Cape Town and Parker of Pretoria; Mr. ; 
Jowitt, Director of Education in Bechuanaland and formerly 1 
S. Rhodesia and Uganda. Their combined experience was mai 
valuable. 
Very nice—but what did it all amount to ? | 

Two main outcomes: First, a thoroughly practical sche 
for the all-round education of Non-European adults for bets 
living ; and second (perhaps more important), the proposal tk 
a similar conference be held next year to discuss a concert 
campaign for educating the European about his Non-White neigl 
bours. It was soon clear, for instance, that Non-White edus 
tion could be improved and extended only if White public og 
nion pressed for it. 
The main recommendations were that, with the co-operati) 
of the Division of Adult Education, immediate preparations |) 
commenced to hold a training course for about thirty workers: 
Johannesburg, and if possible another in Cape Town. It 
hoped that municipalities, Churches, Education Departmei 
firms like the mines or General Motors and so on, can be pi 
suaded of the value of such work, will second selected employjf 
and possibly re-employ them as welfare workers at the end of ‘| 
course. It was agreed that the mass liquidation of illiteracy 4} 
important but only as a means to better living, which shoil 
therefore form the core of the training course: How to eni 
the community’s interest and help, how to organize better hea 
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nditions, better housing, farming., recreation, vocational 
ining, and soon. Out of these pressing needs of daily life will 
ow classes in reading, writing, speaking, arithmetic and so on, 
hich (like the American, British and South African army 
eracy courses) will lead not only to literacy but to better living. 
stead of reading about fairy princesses and doing sums about 
ths that are being filled with the plug lost, the adults will read 
pout “‘ How to look after Baby” or ‘* What the Post Office can 
» for You” and do sums about family budgets and wages. 
At the end of their course, successful candidates will proceed 
firms, municipalities, institutions, societies and so on which 
quire their services, and will set about organizing local educa- 
qnal-recreational centres on the basis of the people’s needs in 
at locality. As these workers prove their value, the demand for 
rther courses and the support from public and private sources 
ill grow ; but even at present it will be possible to obtain (for 
stance) grants-in-aid from the Union Education and Social 
Telfare Departments. 
To link up these workers scattered all over the country, there 
ill be at Headquarters the training course staff, which will enlist 
€ support of newspapers, broadcasting, films, technical colleges, 
thors and so on; pool the combined experience of all the 
orkers; produce apparatus like charts, films, etc. for the 
orkers. 
ouldn’t it be much better to spend all this money and effort on 
improving ordinary school education ? 
Some people fear that this scheme will just distract attention 
om elementary education, which is urgently needed, but there 
ms to be no reason why elementary and adult education can- 


IKE every other country that was involved in the world war 

South Africa has to-day a housing shortage. The resemb- 
mce is perhaps the most close with the United States and the 
her Dominions which, like the Union, waged war at a distance 
id escaped destruction of houses by bombing. The natural 
population increases were not, however, compensated by the 
ilding activities of peace time, and each year of war saw an 
‘creased leeway to be made up. 
Britain’s position is much worse as to this leeway has to be 
ided the losses of houses caused by bombing. Continental 
buntries are more or less in the same position, the worst sufferer 
sing Russia, where over a vast area every town and village was 
rstematically obliterated. 

SHIFTING OF POPULATION 

‘In South Africa, during the war and much more since the war 
ided, there has been a great increase in secondary industries. 
he position is comparable to that in Britain during the Indus- 
ial Revolution in the latter part of the eighteenth and first half 
‘the nineteenth centuries. Great numbers of country-dwelling 
sople are being attracted to the towns to meet the new demand 
x industrial workers, and these people are adding enormously 
. the housing problem in the larger centres. In Johannesburg 
one between forty and fifty thousand African families have no 
guses. Many are squeezed as lodgers into other families’ small 
yo or three roomed houses. Many others—many thousands— 
e daring the weather in flimsy hessian shelters, constituting the 
-called ‘‘ Shanty Towns.” 
INCREASING DIFFICULTIES OF LIFE FOR THE 

RURAL BANTU 
The great majority of the African people are still living in the 
al areas. They are in two sections, those living on their own 
nd in the Reserves and those living on European farms. The 
eserves occupy about 12 per cent. of the land of the Union, It 
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not both progress. At first the adult education scheme will cost 
only about £10,000 p.a. Moreover, it is likely to yield excellent 
returns on this outlay. ‘Those who have taught adults the things 
that adults want to learn (as in our U.D.F. literacy scheme) 
agree that adults, knowing what they want, are much keener and 
learn much faster than children at school. This is partly due to 
the fact that school children are compelled to learn a great deal of 
stuff for which they can see no earthly use, partly to the fact that 
parts of the school curriculum are the mummified remains of 
long-dead centuries, and partly to the fact that elementary and 
secondary school methods are not the most efficient. Adults 
just refuse to submit to these things; if the teacher does not 
modify his syllabus and methods, he soon finds that nobody 
attends his class. Further if we neglect the uneducated adult, 
it will take years before adult illiterarcy will become extinct. 
Finally, because the parents have far more influence on the child 
than the school, and because adults create public opinion, adult 
education will back up the work of the school not only by pro- 
ducing intelligent homes but by creating a stronger public 
demand for good schools for all children. 
But it all depends—on you and me. 

As long as our schools and universities career madly along to 
catch examination results by the tail, we shall haughtily ignore 
education for better living and remain aloof from the most 
fundamental movement of this age: Mass Education. If on 
the other hand we are sincerely interested in helping the people 
to live better, there is much we can do even now without waiting 
for the Conference schemes to be put into effect. 


Houses for African Workers 
A GENERAL REVIEW OF THE POSITION 


is illegal for Africans either to purchase or to rent land in the 
remaining 88 per cent. which is kept for Europeans. ‘There are 
7,735,809 Africans and 2,335,460 Europeans in the Union, 
(Census 1946). Africans living on European farms are either 
whole-time servants or the part-time workers known as labour 
tenants. 

The Bantu being forthe most parta pastoral people and devoted 
to their cattle the land of the Reserves is largely used as grazing, 
maize being the chief crop on the parts ploughed. As the popu- 
lation has doubled in the past half-century the Reserves are now 
overcrowded. A large and increasing percentage of the men 
are unable to get land for cultivation, and many have no cattle. 
They are entirely dependent upon wages earned at the great 
labour centres. The men may go alone, leaving their families 
in the Reserves. ‘This system has been in common use and up- 
on it the mines have been developed. In the case of unmarried 
men the long absences from home are not so harmful, and the 
experience of continuous and strenuous work is educative. But 
to-day over fifty per cent. of these migrant labourers are married 
men and the effects upon family life are often very unfortunate. 
The present movement of whole families to the towns is to be 
welcomed. But, as in Britain a century ago, the result tends to 
be the creation of large-scale slums. 

But the migration is not from the Reserves only. Many 
African families are also leaving the farms for the towns. Good 
masters have generally no difficulty in retaining their farm ser- 
vants. On some farms, however, food and housing are poor 
and the money wage very small as compared with the wages now 
offering in industry. ‘The pass system is used to prevent men 
leaving the farms. Africans are liable to arrest if found travel- 
ling without a permit from their employers ; and permits may 
be refused. Farmers hold, with of course some reason, that 
farm life is better for Natives than town life. 
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PROGRESSIVE MUNICIPALITIES 


The responsibility for the housing of Africans employed in 
towns rests largely upon the local authorities. Certain munici- 
palities, notably those of Port Elizabeth and Vereeniging, have 
given a splendid lead in this by building large townships of 
comfortable cottages with gardens, schools and other amenities 
for African families. The tenants have shown their appreciation 
by their excellent behaviour ; and it seems clear that it is along 
this line that relief is to be obtained from the mounting anxieties 
felt by Europeans in the large centres on account of juvenile 
African delinquency, leading on to adult crime. 
as everywhere in the rural areas, the provision of schools for 
African children has been left to the missionaries, and, though 
great efforts have been made by missionary bodies, the task in 
such large centres as Johannesburg has been quite beyond their 
power, and more than half the African children are to-day grow- 
ing up illiterate and unoccupied. Once schools are established, 
Government pays the teachers. 


OBSTACLES IN THE WAY OF BUILDING 
HOUSES FOR AFRICANS 


Although in the instances just mentioned, (Port Elizabeth 
and Vereeniging), all difficulties have been overcome through 
the courage and determination of the citizens and notably by 
their willingness to contribute to the cost of their housing scheme 
for Africans, the difficulties are real and serious. They are, 
briefly :—Shortage of building materials ; shortage of building 
artisans ; the fact that many Europeans, and especially returned 
servicemen, are waiting for houses and have a sound claim to 
priority ; the unwillingness of many European rate-payers to 
contribute even a fraction of the cost of erecting houses for 
Natives; the determined opposition of the White builders’ 
trades-unions to the training and employment of African arti- 
sans in the building trades, even if the Africans are limited to 
building houses for Africans. (It should be mentioned that 
large Government loans are available to municipalities for sub- 
economic housing at extremely low rates of interest.) 


OBSTACLES BEGINNING TO BE OVERCOME 


Necessary railway development to meet the requirements of 
the new industries, the erection of premises for those industries, 
the housing of European workers, have all made calls upon the 
limited supplies of cement, steel, etc. in the country ; and con- 
sequently Native housing has had to wait. The shortage of 
materials, however, seems now to be less acute, and the Minister 
of Health and Housing has just given the Johannesburg City 
Council the assurance “ that arrangements will be made by the 
Controller of Building Materials for the priority allocation of 
_ materials in short supply required” for a scheme that the Council 
has decided upon for the housing of over 5,000 African families. 
This is at least a beginning. 

The shortage of building artisans has been an even tougher 
problem. ‘The artisans are White and they naturally prefer to 
work on European houses or business premises in the city near 
their own homes rather than on Native houses in “‘ locations ” 
miles out of town where most town-employed Africans are 
compelled to live. ‘The result is that contractors are held up 
even when they have got the materials. One large Johannes- 
burg contract for Africans’ houses has been hanging fire for 
years. Even for European purposes the present supply of build- 
ing artisans is inadequate, and Government has been supple- 
menting their number by giving White ex-servicemen a short 
concentrated training. Even so, the shortage is not met, and 
Government has now begun to give African ex-servicemen this 
same training. ‘These Africans are men of some education and 
with good records. But alas, this is a breach of the colour bar, 
which requires all skilled work of whatever kind to remain the 


“the White building unions have opposed'it tooth and nail an 


In many towns, > 
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preserve of the White race. The Government was driven 1 


take this desperate step because the position was desperate, b 


still oppose it. To them it is the thin edge of the wedge whi 
will mean the end of White civilization in South Africa. Th 
Government has given the unions the guarantee that Africa 
artisans when trained will ‘not be allowed to build Europe 
houses, but only houses for their own people—but yet they ar 
not satisfied. They dread the possibility of African artisan 
competition some day at lower rates of pay. ¥ 
It is fair to these White unions to remember that in the paste 
has been their experience that house-building, like ship-building 
is a trade peculiarly subject to the ebb and flow of business ar 
high finance. In boom times there is plenty of work ; then com 
long periods of depression with no building going on, and ur 
employment is their lot. In support of the Government there ; 
an increasing volume of business opinion which holds that t 
maintain permanently the present position, in which almost tk 
only openings for Africans are in raw labour, is to keep Sout 
Africa essentially a poor country, the gold mines notwithstanding 
while, on the other hand, to educate and train Africans to skille 
work of all kinds will raise the millions of Africans who at preser 
have few wants and low purchasing power to the status of civ 
lized people with many wants and with the means to satisfy thes 
wants. ‘They will become a great body of consumers, to t 
mutual benefit of both White and Black producers and to th 
enrichment of the country as a whole. a 
A SIGNIFICANT STEP a 


Since the above was written has come news of the latest deve 
lopment in the controversy over the training of African - 
under the C.O.T.T. scheme, to the effect that the Johannesb 
Municipality is offering to employ 250 of them when their trairi 
ing is completed. Discussions with this end in view are no 
going on, and there will be general satisfaction that comma 
sense and common humanity are in action. ‘The Municipalitj 
can be depended upon to fulfil honourably the conditions as ti 
wages proposed by the Government, and we have little doul 
that the Africans will set to work with vigour, enthusiasm ar 
skill upon the gigantic task confronting them. N.M. 


» 


Miss Soga : Health-educator. 

The East London branch of the Red Cross Society has co: 
to the conclusion that health lectures by interpretation are n 
getting the results hoped for, and has therefore commissiona 
Miss Mina Soga to do the work in Xhosa. This is an excelle 
decision and the selection of Miss Soga is no less excellent, i 
view of her record and experience. She is to have with her a fu 
cinema unit showing silent films with African actors ; in additic 
she will be supplied with posters, pamphlets, pictures and oth 
aids. Her work is to start in the Middledrift area, where D! 
Roseberry Bokwe is the district surgeon. 

* *% * * 
Native Health in Natal. 

Some points from a recent report by a member of the Proviti 
cial Executive of the province to the Durban Joint Council « 
Europeans and Bantu :— | 

“Twenty years ago Natives fled from the White man’s hosp 
tals ; today they flock to them in such numbers as to be almo| 
uncontrollable.” | 

“In ten years the money spent on Native Hospitals by th 
Province has increased from £220,000 to £1,108,000, i.e. ov 
500 per cent.” ube 

“We plan for a health centre for every 20,000 persons, irre 
pective of race or colour, starting in the more remote districts.’} 

“We find it difficult to persuade trained African nurses 
work in the country, (as distinct from the towns).” 
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_ 
is not necessary to travel very far beyond the borders of 
South Africa to gather evidence which makes the popular 
ents advanced in support of our colour bar practices 
ear very flimsy. ‘‘ On the Northern Rhodesian Copperbelt” 
e a Star correspondent recently, “a thousand miles from 
Nearest seaport and deep in dense forest country, one of the 
est mine headgears in the world stands as a monument to 
prise. ‘To mine copper a £25,000,000 industry has in less 
twenty years converted a wilderness of bush into the home 
nearly 10,000 Europeans. Anthills and Native villages have 
1 swept aside for vast workshops housing tons of complicated 
inery ; game has long since been driven to remoter regions 
the noise of traffic on macadamised roads linking five modern 
re is a great modern and efficient enterprise about which an 
er can write without fear of contradiction that ‘‘ the acci- 
t rate on the Copperbelt is low. As on the Rand, new safety 
ices are continually being tried out.’”” And as we read on we 
this surprising paragraph, ‘A complete departure from 
d practice is the issue of blasting certificates to Natives. 
ugh still nominally under European supervision, Natives 
have passed the severe examination are allowed to blast un- 
2d in areas such as jammed ore passes. ‘The authorities have 
nd that by licensing what has long been an illegal practice 
ter care is taken by the Natives.... Senior officials do 
require mine captains’ and managers’ certificates and are 
ointed at the company’s discretion.” 

n the South African gold mining industry no such laxity is 
itted. White miners only are trained by Government and 
ificated ; as regards Africans the colour bar is rigidly en- 


staff and students. 


HAT shall we say isthe realtest of the success or failure of a 
place like Lovedale ? In this connection perhaps we are 
etimes in danger of fixing our minds on secondary things. 
think of the history of more than a hundred years. Or we 
ak of Lovedale’s buildings which, it may be, are more impos- 
than any buildings many of our students have ever entered. 
we think of its large financial transactions. Or we think of 
numerous staff, or the place of distinction that members of 
¥ have made for themselves in the life of South Africa. When 
take a yardstick with which to measure success, it is perhaps 
chese things we think . ‘hese are all important things, not 
ye despised, but they are secondary things. 
“he test of the success or failure of any educational establish- 
at—whether it is a missionary establishment or not—is the 
ility of the students it produces. Its real history is read in the 
sory of the men and women it sends out into the world. Its 
2 buildings are the hearts of those it trains. Its real wealth is 
| wealth of spirit and of mind in those who bear its influence. 
greatest distinction must be, not its staff, but those whose 
ly years have been moulded by it and go out to do their work 
he world. In short, Lovedale’s true glory, its test of success, 
n its production of alert, diligent, fair-minded, large-minded, 
selfish, Christian men and women. 
t has always been so, but never perhaps at any time has it 
n so necessary to recall these things as it is today. We are 
aware of the tendency in every age to think the present time 
‘se than the past. The oldest piece of writing preserved in 
-ope is found in the museum at Istanbul, and it contain these 
-ds; ‘‘ Children no longer obey their parents and everyone 
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forced. ‘The Africans do most of the heavy work but no promo- 
tion is permitted beyond the status of “boss boy.’ Their 
wages are very low, so that, while the mine boys themselves are 
well fed, their families are not. This situation may not be 
obvious on the surface, but was really at the bottom of the strike 
of African workers last August. But the strike weapon does not 
help them. White miners can use it when they like and gener- 
ally with some beneficial result, but if the African miners do so 
they are guilty of a criminal offence, and all they get is fine or 
imprisonment. The law stands behind the colour bar. ; 

It is, of course, the case that in the gold mines the African 
workers are very raw when they first come, but this is not one 
whit less true on the Copperbelt. With years of experience, 
and in some cases with a fair educational equipment, a high 
degree of skill is often obtained, and, as is acknowledged by the 
Copperbelt practice of granting blasting certificates, a sense of 
responsibility accompanies the skill. An element of unfairness 
and essential falsity attaches to the South African practice of 
rigidly refusing substantial promotion to even the most efficient 
Africans. The colour bar, in short, is a great evil. It is depress- 
ing the best elements in the Bantu race. It is holding down 
even the most hardworking people in perpetual poverty. It isa 
source of unrest and serious dispeace. 

In another sphere of labour the Government’s much contested 
decision to train African builders is welcome to all who are able 
to see beyond selfish sectional interest, as, perhaps, a sign that 
opinion is moving now, as ultimately it will be compelled to do, 
in the direction of a more liberal policy, a policy of equal oppor- 
tunities for all. 


The True Test of Success 


t the opening of the new session, on Sunday evening, 2nd February, the Principal of Lovedale addressed a large assembly of 
Some of his remarks are reproduced below, by request.) 


wishes to write a book.” Still, while we remember that it is the 
tendency of human nature to belittle the present at the expense 
of the past, it seems not unfair to say that the life of the world 
today is at a low ebb. It is invariably, and it would seem in- 
evitably, so, after a great war. ‘These are times when we are 
reminded of the words of Jesus, ‘‘ Because iniquity shall abound 
the love of many shall wax cold.” Jesus meant that men’s love 
for the good, for God and fellow-men would grow cold. And 
in our time the love of so many has gone to other things. Some- 
times these things are evil, sometimes they are only lesser things 
—things coming short of the best and the highest. However 
unpopular it may be to say so, I believe the overmastering 
passion in the hearts of many for money and politics is a fasten- 
ing of the heart’s devotion on lesser things. They are good 
things, but they are too small to fill the immortal soul of man and 
bring him peace. God has set eternity in our hearts, and they 
cannot be filled by such things of time. 

There are two words in the Bible that should be constantly 
before us in these days—one in the Old Testament and one in 
the New. Inthe Old Testament we are told how God’s chosen 
people demanded certain material gifts from God. And it is 
said grimly, “ He gave them their request and sent leanness into 
their soul.” ‘They got the outward and lost the inward, and we 
are left with the heavy impression that it was a bad bargain. In 
the New Testament the Apostle John, writing to a friend, says : 
“J wish above all things that thou mayest prosper and be in 
health even as thy soul prospereth.”” ‘I do not wish you,” he 
says, ‘“‘ health and prosperity above the health and prosperity of 
your spirit.’ These pregnant sayings tell us that there is a 
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realm of the spirit where dwell the imponderable things of life. 
These are the first-rate things, the front-rank things. ‘These are 
the things that never die. ‘‘ The things that are seen are tem- 
poral, but the things that are unseen are eternal.”’ 

Set a child beside a mountain. Which is the more important? 
If you measure by the outward, it is the mountain. If you 
measure by the inward, it is the child, with its living spirit. In 
that child are the possibilities of growth, of fineness, of beauty in 


School of Preparation for Marriage for Girls in Basutoland 


PRIESTS and missionaries and indeed all Christian people 

who have contact with African life, have been becoming 
more and more distressed at the increasing setting aside by 
young Africans of Christian standards with regard to Holy 
Marriage, Home Life and all that pertains thereto. As the result 
of much prayer offered in many places in South Africa and Eng- 
land and of much study and preparation, a new venture was 
made at Leribe, Basutoland, last December, as a tiny effort to 
combat the devil in this particular field of his evil influence. A 
five day School of Preparation for Marriage was held for African 
girls and young women in which seventeen took part. The 
“scholars” included well educated young teachers, student 
teachers and girls with little education from outstations. It was 
noted with much joy and thankfulness that these welded them- 
selves very quickly into a happy Christian family gathering. 
Lectures were given four times a day dealing simply but fully 
with Life in its various aspects, Married Life and Procreation and 
Mothercraft. All lectures were illustrated with diagrams and 
posters (the latter having been generously given by the Bloem- 
fontein Red Cross). Practical work was done when applicable. 
After each lecture there was a period for questions and answers. 
Again much joy and thankfulness was felt when the scholars 
availed themselves most fully of this opportunity and asked deep 
and searching questions many of which had undoubtedly been 
long brooding in the hearts of those present as in the hearts of all 
young Africans. Between lectures there were handcraft classes 
with a choice of learning smocking, cutting-out, knitting patterns, 
embroidery etc. The samples shown for copy were babies’ 


The Crux of Urban 


AFRICAN family life in urban areas has suffered much by 
culture contact. The system of migratory labour, which 
causes the men to be absent from their homes for periods of con- 
siderable length, leaves the women in charge of the family. 
There is no question but that this has had a devastating effect upon 
the authority of the father ; it has equally undermined the tradi- 
tional respect for elders. In regions where education is at all 
worth mentioning. for instance in the Transkei, there exists al- 
ready a wide gap between the younger and the older generation, 
bridged solely by mutual forbearance. Educated children are 
in an ever increasing number seeking their fortunes in the town* 
and on return—if they return at all—bring discord into their 
home. Both educated and uneducated Africans-complain elo- 
quently that these children have lost all respect for their parents 
and elders.** This is perhaps not to be wondered at if we con- 
sider the conditions which the young African encounters in town. 
Meeting the full blast of western ways, he finds the traditional 
taboos and laws out of place in this new environment, while he 
seldom realises the injunctions of European civilisation. There 
is the added corrupting fact that the relative security of tribal 
* Figures recently published for urban areas in Southern Rhodesia show 
that in ten, years the number of Africans employed in towns has 


more than doubled. 
** cf. Hunter, Reaction to Conquest, p. 547. 
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African Family Life 
By G. Frank Baer, M.A, M.Educ. 


March 1st, 1947, 
thought and feeling and act, of devotion to the good life, of COr 
munion with God. The mountain knows none of these majest 
things. _@ 

No, Lovedale’s real history, buildings, wealth are found in f] 
hearts it moulds, in the spirits it helps to expose to the influen 
of God’s Spirit, in the lives it sends out to the four quarters 
this land and beyond, to make their contribution among the m 
and women of the fateful age in which we live. 


and children’s garments simply and inexpensively made. Not 
were taken by each girl in exercise books brought with them 
the purpose. These classes were much appreciated. Hapy 
times were spent in out-door games or with the gramophone 
“snakes and ladders’ under the shade of the trees. No one 
youth was left too far behind to prevent them from enjoyi 
“‘ snakes and ladders’ it was observed! The African priest- 
in-charge of the Mission kindly gave a helpful talk one evening 
after which the opportunity was again taken to thrash out pro 
lems with regard to Christian Marriage. On the last night, k 
the request of the scholars, they were shown lantern pictures ¢ 
the Life of Our Lord. Each day began with a Service in Chure 
and ended with a hymn and prayers in the Schoolroom. { 
the last morning each scholar was given a Nativity Card. 
name and the date of the School of Preparation for Marriage an 
the prayer that had been used daily were written on the back « 
the card. A list of the names of all who had attended the Schoe 
was added so that by the help of mutual prayer they might shor 
in their lives the fruit of their instruction, and in their tiny hidde 
way be pioneers of this new venture. It is hoped to write 1 
each of them twice a year. 
It was encouraging to be told by the African Priest that he ha 
been visited by a representative member of the School and 1 
quested that African boys might be given similar instruction ar 
that the School for girls might be repeated, it being just wh: 
they needed. H 
It is wished to thank all who have prayed for this School. ~ 


° 


Mamosa. 


life has been replaced by the insecurity of the modern industri’ 
world. All this has made family life uncertain and with tk 
anchor of old-time morality lost, the new generation has drifted 
rapidly into crime. 
There are, of course, already in existence agencies to promod 
family life among Africans, such as Churches, child welfad 
organisations, wayfarers and pathfinders and so forth, and thal 
there are also free meals, free fruit distribution and food clut¥ 
but neither the one nor the other is commensurate with tk 
problem. : 


Moreover, if urban family life of the African is to be built#4 
and there is no better means of combating effectively juveni| 
delinquency and crime—the parents must be in an econorm 
position to look after their children. Free schooling, free meal 
free books and clothing and so on, teach the children to look fil 
the satisfaction of their needs to others than their parents ; ant 
the parents to rely on charity instead of on helping themselv: 
Under conditions of this kind nothing remotely similar to famiff 
life can exist, let alone flourish. Rather than making the Afric 
dependent upon us to build his family life in the urban area, ¥ 
must teach him self-help and self-reliance. At the same tint 
we must also provide him with economic opportunities for sei 
improvement. 
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The International Missionary 
ouncil and ‘‘Orphaned”’ Missions 


1 bulletin from the I.M.C. gives the following summary of how 
ygs stand in regard to the responsibilities assumed by it for helping 
rphaned’’ Missions. 


Jur responsibilities in the Congo, India, and in Surinam have 
me to an end. In the former cases any unexpected require- 
nts can be met out of balances in the local funds. In Egypt 
1 Syria assistance will be continued in 1947 in the form of 
ances to be returned when foreign exchange can be secured. 
the cases of Palestine and Iran our help will be required 
ough the next year at least. Our responsibilities in China are 
reasing gradually but our obligations are continuing or in- 
asing in Japan and the Pacific Islands. Southwest Africa 
1 need continued and increased help for some time. We are 
dged to support the Paris Evangelical Mission through 1947 
y. Such is the general situation. Now for a few details. 
The Rhenish missionaries at Medan and Padang are being 
atriated by the Dutch authorities. The Governmént of 
lia reports that husbands of these families sailed from Bombay 
Germany on November 15. 

The balance of the Basel missionaries and most of the Rhenish 
ssionaries stranded in Japan were to have been repatriated by 
s time but have been delayed, presumably by the diversion of 
pping to bring Japanese prisoners-of-war home from Siberia. 
erefore, we must supplement their very meagre government 
ywances longer than we expected. Meanwhile the Basel 


ne through Switzerland to Germany. 

During the first six months of 1947 some twenty-five adults 
i thirteen children of various German missions in China will 
evacuated, half to Germany with no prospect of return, and 
f to the United States for furlough and return to China. 
ne of the latter will go to the Vandsburg Home, Fellowship 
acony. Inc., Liberty Corner, N.J. Without this institution 
programme would be impossibly expensive. As it is, we 
manage only with continued help, and even special gifts. 
viously our long-term commitments will be reduced by the 
rn to Germany of aged or ill missionaries. 

fn a situation changing monthly it is very difficult to estimate 
- requirements for 1947. Early in November we calculated 
- needs at $207,600. At present that might be reduced to 
600 with a measure of safety. And if a way can be found to 
> German missionary society funds, our problem will be 
atly simplified. Until then, we must ask our supporters to 
ad by us as we endeavour to help salvage as much German 
isionary work and to preserve as many German missionaries 
! such work as is humanly possible. 


New Books 


e Rebirth of the German Church, by Stewart Herman, 
with an Introduction by Martin Niemdller. S.C.M. Press, 
(.0/6 net. 
4Chis is a book rich and vital and deeply moving. It is rich 
ismuch as it is packed full of the kind of information a general 
ider wants ; it is vital for the simple reason that the author 
\ites with heart as well as mind, as one having authority and 
|; simply as a scribe ; it is moving because it brings one face to 
je with a poignant human situation, a people destitute, afflicted, 
mented. 

\Ne all realise to-day that, whatever our feelings may be about 
irman guilt, we cannot fence off Germany from the rest of the 

\rld. She is still a part of Europe and she still contains people 
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ssion is appealing for help in getting their women and children * 
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of outstanding ability in every department of human activity. 
Similarly, as this book shows so vividly, the Christian Church in 
Germany: cannot be fenced off from the rest of Christendom. 
She is part of the one Body of Christ and we know that if one 
member of the Body suffers all the members suffer with it. 

The writer of this notable book has special qualifications for 
his difficult task. He is an American minister who, after a 
period of study in Germany, spent six years as pastor of an 
American Church in Berlin. In consequence of this experience 
he was appointed, after the war, by the World Council of 
Churches, “‘ to blaze a trail toward the re-establishment of rela- 
tions with the German Church.”” While on this commission he 
gathered the material which has been woven into this book. 

He describes vividly the measureless destruction which has 
laid waste cities and towns, the unimaginable destitution in 
which millions are still living—and dying. Of that we know 
something. Then he goes on to show that there is “ religious 
rubble,”’ not visible on the surface but of vast extent, the break- 
down of a people’s faith and hope in God, the destruction of 
churches, an outward and visible sign of the wreckage of the 
organisation in and through which the work of the Church is 
maintained. 

In these pages we are given facts and figures which give an 
entirely new conception of the outward destruction of churches, 
parsonages, halls, offices. But behind all that there is also given 
an account of the wide-spread undermining of the Christian 
Faith by the activities of Nazi organisations. Constant and 
persistent efforts were made and enforced by all possible methods 
of persuasion and intimidation to enlist the active co-operation 
of all ministers of religion. A large number yielded and be- 
came active Party men. Then there was introduced the new 
religion which was to take the place of Christianity and take over 
its tools, the cultus of the German Christians. 

In addition to this, Youth organisations demanded so much of 
the time and energy of young people that any idea of teaching them 
the truth, as truth is in Jesus, had to be abandoned. The result 
of this is that vast numbers of young men and women are utterly 
ignorant of the Scriptures which are able to make wise unto 
salvation. 

The task before the Church is a gigantic one ; and who is there 
to tackle it ’—This question brings us to a most important 
feature of this book, its description of and its testimony to the 
heroic men who maintained a defence of the Christian Faith 
through the trying years, who offered unflinching opposition to 
the ideologies which Nazi-ism promulgated ; who were driven 
from their churches, deprived of their living, immured in 
concentration camps, who died as a result of the treatment they 
received. 

Nor may we think only of ministers and priests. Behind 
those who formed the Confessional Church there were devout 
and God-fearing and Christ-loving men and women who also 
had to pay the heavy price for their fidelity. We must never 
forget that the only effectual protest against the fruit which 
appeared on the Nazi tree came from the Christian Church ; 
and that the life of the Church in Germany to-day and to-morrow 
depends upon those who are left of that noble band. 

What becomes increasingly clear as one follows the course 
set by this writer is that if it had not been for the “ Confessional 
Rock ” there would have been very little left of what was once 
one of the greatest Churches in Christendom. ‘“ The glory of 
the German Church is that a courageous minority, armed with 
little more than the sword of the Spirit, joined battle against 
hopeless odds and persevered, despite all accusations of treason 
in the midst of total war, as soldiers of God.” 

There are many features of the book to which one would fain 
call attention. One can only hope that many will be led to the 
book itself. One specially deserves mention. It has often 
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been asked if those who are now leading the German Church 
and guiding her people show any real consciousness of wrong- 
doing, any real penitence for the limitless misery which war has 
brought on many nations. This question is answered with ful- 
ness and frankness. 1. We must not judge the Church by the 
attitude of those who don’t accept the guidance of the Church. 
2. Sometimes the demand of penitence looks as if it came from the 
Pharisee who said, God, I thank thee that I am not as other 
men are, 3. In the heart of the Church penitence is true, deep 
and unqualified. ‘‘O Lord our God, we lament before thee our 
sins and the sins of our people. Forgive us and spare us thy 
punishment.” 

I must not trespass further upon the editor’s space. I hope I 
have given some indication of the tone and temper as well as of 
the scope of a remarkable book. 
with compassion. ‘There are terrible pages in it. It is a book 
to awaken admiration for those who endure hardness as good 
soldiers of Jesus Christ and who are sustained by hearing still His 
dauntless word “‘ Be of good cheer ; I have overcome the world.” 

J.B.G. 
* * * * 
The Prophet in the Lachish Ostraca, by Professor D. 

Winton Thomas. ‘The Tyndale Press. 2/6. 

We have in previous issues of the Outlook called attention to 
a series of booklets published by the Inter-Varsity Fellowship of 
Evangelical Unions. Another of the series now in our hands 
bears the title, The Prophet in the Lachish Ostraca. 'That, we 
suspect, does not convey much meaning to our readers. And if 

‘they were to turn over the pages of the pamphlet they would be 
somewhat perplexed to find them liberally sprinkled with Heb- 
rew characters. Nevertheless, the lecture of which this is a 
reprint is most interesting. ‘“‘ Ostraca’’ are slabs of pottery on 
which ancient writings are inscribed. Lachish is the name of a 
town in old Judaea mentioned in the book of Jeremiah. It was 
besieged by the Babylonians shortly before the fall of Jerusalem 
and the date of the ostraca, recently found there, is given as 589 
B.C. ‘They contain a correspondence in Hebrew between two 
military officers, the longest Hebrew script which is anything so 
old. For scholars, “ no more valuable discovery has ever been 
made in Biblical archaeology in that country.” In this lecture 
Profesor Thomas sets himself to examine what seems to be a 
reference to ‘‘ the prophet.” Some scholars believe that this is 
a definite reference to Jeremiah ; others think it may refer to 
Uriah. The scholar whose work we are considering is not con- 
vinced. But he is, like the others, thrilled with the light which 
this discovery has cast upon a chapter of history in which all 
readers of the Old Testament are interested. In an altogether 
new sense it illustrates the truth of the old claim, God has still 
further light to shed upon his Word. 

J.B.G. 


SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVE COLLEGE, FORT 
HARE, C.P. 

The following students of the South African Native College 
have completed the requirements for the degrees of B.A., B.Sc., 
and B.Sc. (Hygiene) of the University of South Africa :— 

Bachelor of Arts : 
Goba, Wilson Zulu 
Hendricks, Paul John 
Kaunda, Martin Milward 
Hlabangana, Tennyson 
Mabote, ‘Tennyson MacDonald 
Makalima, Greenette Howard ‘Thabile 
Makiwane, Eliphalet Tandiwe 
Manoto, Jacob 
Matome, John 


It is a book to fill the heart , 
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Mbilini, Olden Vakele a 
Mokaila, Dingaan Mpho 
Motsepe, Augustine Butana Chaane | 
Ndzamela, Prince Frederick Xaba 

Nikani, Violet Nozipho 

Njamela, Stonga 

Ntsaba, Henry 

Ntsanwisi, Hudson William Edison 

Nzuza, Mudliwamafa Ambrose 

Ontong, Ralph Daniel 

Siwisa, Vuyisile Victor Mvuleni 
-Thebethe, Alfred Percy (distinction in Nothern 
Thubisi, Samuel Ntwagae (distinction in Tswana) 


Tiso, de Villiers Sithuthuthu a 
Xhotyeni, Mitchell Hunter King i 
Bachelor of Science : ¢ 
Bulube, Notemba Funeka 4] 
Chiepe, Gaositwe Keagakwa Tibe — y 
Chuene, Margaret Myrtle Pelo ; ii 
Gumbi, Somthatha Walter = 


Hendricks, John Philip 
Jenneker, Gordon 
Lujabe, Mtutuzeli 
Malangabi, Cyprian Lucius Sithethi 
Matsie, Woodthorpe Mkhohlani 
Mciteka, Cardwell Mxolisi 
Ndimande, Philip Benjamin 
Ngam, Lindzima Golden 
Paulse, Thomas John 
Phala, Isaiah Sefako 
Ruiters, Gerald Peter 
Sello, Bernard Motlatsi 
Bachelor of Science (Hygiene) : 
Dotwana, Mafu Esdras Johnson Thomas 
Kunene, Victor Percivale Sphiwo 
Magazi, Silulami Soyizwapi ; 
Mbatha, Wycliffe Silas . 
Mokate, Nathaniel Ramsay Molise 
Mphahlele, Thema 
Ngwenya, Walter Timothy 
Nkumbi, Thomas Samuel 
Sebati, Matlepe Kenneth 
The following student obtained the University Education Di 
loma (General), second class : 
Xaba, William Shaw ' 
The following have been awarded Native Trust Med 
Scholarships at the University of the Witwatersrand :— 
Gama, Lancelot Atchwell, B.Sc. t 
Kunene, Victor Percivale Sphiwo, B.Sc. (Hyg.) _ 
Matsie, Woodthorpe Mkhohlani, B.Sc. 
Mokate, Nathaniel Ramsay Molise, B.Sc. (Hyg.) 
Mphahlele, Thema, B.Sc. (Hyg.) 
The following has been awarded a Ciskeian General Cour 
Scholarship for medical studies at the University of the W 


watersrand :— 
Ezekiel Mphahlele : Story-teller. { 


Ngam, Lindzima Golden, B.Sc. 

A book by this author, who teaches in the High Schoo 
Orlando, has recently been published by the African Bookn 
and has made a very good impression. It consists of five t 
of African life, in the country and in the town location. T 
are fresh, detached, yet full of observation and a sort of qu 
surprise at the ways of people. One reviewer has described 
book as an “ exciting contribution to South African writin 
Its title is Man must live. 1 


